“SANS MERCI.” 
or Kestrels and Falcons. 


By THE AUTHOR of "GUY LIVINGSTONE." 


CHAP. XXVI. 
MINE — WHATEVER HAPPENS. 


In this tale of ours there are threads not only of soft gay silk, but of 
dark rough wool: these last must needs be gathered up sometimes, to 
keep the woof even. So, let us turn our faces towards Mote, once 
more. 


The state of things there was anything but satisfactory. The social 
cordon drawn round the precincts of Bessie Maskelyne’s home was 
still rigidly maintained: the rare civilities of the county were dealt out in 
niggard formal fashion, with as many sanitary precautions as are used 
with coin passing through quarantine. You may make almost any 
animal savage with confinement; and ‘confinement’ was hardly too 
strong a word to apply to Mrs. Maskelyne’s manner of life at this 
period. 


The few members of the clergy and squirearchy who came to her set 
dinner-parties did not cheer her a whit: they ate and drank plentifully, 
but evidently under constraint, and resolutely declined to be amused 
or amusing. It was worse still when she was alone in the drawing 
room with their wives and daughters: these worthy dames and 
damsels used to break themselves up into small detached knots and 
carry on whispered converse amongst themselves, which converse 
invariably ceased —not without signs of trepidation— as soon as the 
mistress of the house drew near. Occasionally, two or three soldiers 
from Torrcaster came over to shoot, dine, and sleep; but the visits of 
these military angels were few and far between; and they too, seemed 
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rather on their guard with their handsome hostess; treating her with a 
studied ceremony and distant courtesy. They meant well; but — had 
they been insolently familiar, they could not have marked more plainly 
their sense of the fact, that they were consorting with a woman not of 
their own order. 


It was no wonder that Bessie’s temper —never of the mildest— 
should chafe under the monotony and comparative solitude that she 
was forced to endure. And Brian, with the best intentions, could help 
her but little. He had never sufficiently recovered from the shock of his 
mother’s death to be quite his old self again: a morbid disinclination 
for society grew on him daily; and, daily, he seemed less able or 
willing to make head against the difficulties that beset him, indirectly, 
through his fair wife: he took to sitting a good deal alone, in those 
rooms of which he still kept the key; and, at such times, it was 
understood that none of the household were to approach him, 
unsummoned. He was always ready to attend Bessie in her long 
‘constitutionals’ on horseback, or to drive her if she felt so inclined: but 
the shadow of her discontent fell heavily over Brian; they would ride, 
sometimes, rapidly for miles, scarcely exchanging a dozen words, and 
these only of trivial import. Yet did he not love her a whit the less; or 
slacken in his tender care, that her every whim and fancy should be 
provided for: indeed it was almost painful, to see his nervous anxiety 
to smooth away anything that could possibly be a stone of offence, to 
the temper that was only too prone to stumble. 


At last, in sheer despair of seeing things improve as they stood, Brian 
proposed a year’s travel on the Continent. Bessie seemed to catch at 
the idea quite eagerly at first: but, two mornings after it had been 
mooted, — they had been discussing routes and plans, till late on the 
previous evening — she suddenly professed herself unwilling to move 
just at present: alleging as an excuse, her father’s health, which, 
indeed, was breaking rather fast; but concerning which, till that 
moment, Bessie had betrayed a very temperate solicitude. 


Mr. Standen was present at this sudden parade of filial affection; and 
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his face was quite a study. Bewilderment, a faint gleam of intelligence, 
a decided sense of the ridiculous, and a certain awe of the imperious 
speaker, were all mingled there. 


“You're a good girl, Bessie,” he said, with a cunning twinkle in his 
watery eyes; “a very good girl — to think so much of your poor father. 
He won't hamper you much longer, | fancy, either. But don’t you mind 
me. I'll do well enough, if you'll let me take care of the place for you 
while you're gone, in my own rooms up there. | don't think I’m strong 
enough, to be turned adrift, just now. Your housekeeper said only last 
week, that she wouldn’t Know | was here, for all the trouble | gave: she 
did, indeed, Mr. Maskelyne.” 


The cunning look had faded from his face, as he whined out the last 
word; blinking the while, piteously, at his son-in-law, whom he always 
accosted, now, with a timid ceremonious observance. Brian had 
begun to compassionate the unhappy old creature a good deal of late; 
and — though he could not manage a sustained conversation — had 
a kind or courteous word for the other, whenever they chanced to be 
together. But he was fairly taken aback by this sudden outbreak of 
Bessie’s piety; and stood looking from father to daughter in a sort of 
puzzled way, till he felt himself bound, in humanity, to re-assure the 
former. 


“Don’t think of that, Mr. Standen. You're more than welcome to your 
quarters here, as long as you like to keep them. They’re almost a 
hermitage, as you use them, I’m sorry to say. But | don’t quite 
understand. You're not worse than usual this morning, | trust? And 
Bessie seemed so keen about the travelling last night. She knows 
best, of course. | shouldn't think of taking her away, against her will.” 


Brian checked himself before the last sentence, which was spoken 
with an abrupt change of manner; for he had caught a quick warning 
sign from his wife, intimating that he had better say no more at 
present, but wait for an explanation. 


When they were alone Bessie did explain, that she had spoken that 
morning with the servant whose special duty it was to attend on her 
father, and had learnt enough from him of Mr. Standen’s state of mind 
and body to make her loth to leave home, yet awhile. With this Brian 
was fain to be content; but, had the excuse been less plausible he 
would hardly have cavilled or questioned: such was not his way. No 
man ever carried out, with more chivalrous abandonment, the grand 
old principle of — 


Trust me all in all, 
Or trust me not at all. 


About a week later, as they were riding together, Bessie opened a 
fresh battery, still harping on her father. 


“Brian; | wish you'd let me ask my cousin here, for a few days. Papa’s 
affairs are in the most dreadful muddle, as | happen to know; and Kit 
is the only man alive who can set them straight. Poor Kit! I’m afraid 
you never liked him. But you won't mind his coming here for a short 
visit?” 


Maskelyne’s countenance fell. There were turns of expression, every 
now and then issuing from his wife's rosy lips, which grated 
disagreeably on his delicate ears; but, of all others, he hated that 
familiar shortening of her cousin’s Christian name. 


“You're thoroughly right, Bessie;” he said, after rather an awkward 
pause. “I never did like Mr. Daventry, and | never shall; and | like the 
set he lives in still less.” 


Bessie had been in an unusually gracious humour all that morning; 
but the storm cloud came over her face now, swift and dark. 


“He won't bring his set here with him,” she said, under her breath. 


“He'll bring their manners and customs, though” — Brian retorted, 
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more sharply than he had often spoken. “And they don't improve on 
acquaintance: at least, | find it so.” 


Mrs. Maskelyne reined in her fretting horse to a steady foot’s-pace 
with a firm skilful hand; but she was less successful in curbing her 
own temper: it would show itself, despite the forced levity of her tone. 


“Look here, Brian,” she said. “It’s just as well to be straightforward, 
and not to play at cross-purposes. We were not swells, when you first 
knew us — it’s no use biting your lip; | mean to talk in my own way, for 
once — and we didn't pretend to be better than we were; there was no 
sham about it. You took me with all my faults — pedigree included. It’s 
very good of you, to shelter my poor old father; but — mind — | never 
asked him here. And I’ve never coaxed you to be civil to a single other 
friend or relation of mine. But, if you think I’m going to cut Kit 
Daventry, whom I’ve known from a child, and who has helped me and 
mine when we were hard set for daily bread; why — you're very nearly 
as much mistaken, as a man can be.” 


She certainly looked marvellously handsome at that moment; with her 
soft cheek flushed not unbecomingly; and her great sapphire eyes 
gleaming; and her ripe scarlet lip all a-tremble. 


There are right few occasions in this life of ours, when we should 


“do well to be angry, 
even unto death.” 


This was one of them. It had been better for Brian Maskelyne to have 
spoken ever so harsh or tyrannically, than to have relented as he did 
then. If he had set his foot down firmly there, he would not have 
avoided much present and future misery; but he might possibly have 
staved off dishonour. 


Even from the imperfect sketch of his character that has been set 
before you, you will have realised the lack of moral firmness that 
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caused many of his strongest impulses to come to naught. The spell 
of his wife’s rare beauty held him now — as it had held him before— 
helplessly fascinated: he was moved, too, with a certain admiration, at 
seeing her stand forward so boldly to do battle for the absent; he 
could hardly find it in his heart to blame her, though the absent was so 
unworthy of her championship. Moreover, he could not but remember, 
how little countenance and encouragement Bessie had met with from 
the society into which he had tried to force her; in spite of all that he 
could do, her life must be very dull at times: that made it seem harder, 
that she should be cut off from her own people. Besides all this, he 
despised Daventry so heartily, that he could not —for shame— make 
him the subject of a grave conjugal quarrel. There is but one end, as a 
rule, when a man admits the possibility of surrender: so, as might be 
expected, after a few seconds of reflection, Brian hung out the flag of 
truce. 


“You take it much too seriously, Bessie. | don’t get on well with your 
cousin, certainly. But he’s not a bit more distasteful to me, than half-a- 
dozen men who dine here, may be to you. If you want me take a 
lasting aversion to him, you'll go on frowning for two minutes longer. 
Ask him by all means; and pray let him stay as long as it suits his 
convenience. Now, let the sunshine come back again, darling: I’m 
beginning to shiver in the shade.” 


A hard and coarse nature was Bessie Maskelyne’s; made harder and 
coarser by her evil training; but it was not bad to the very core. 


She would scarcely have been proof against the influence of her 
husband's manner even if it had not been her policy to be gracious; 
she had thoroughly got her own way. Her laugh rang out musically 
through the keen clear air, as she smote Brian lightly on the shoulder 
with the tiny jewelled toy in her whip-hand. 


“It’s all your fault, you cross old thing! | believe you like to see me ina 
pet, sometimes. Well — we'll say no more about it: it’s so tiresome to 
quarrel about trifles. Let us have a good stretching gallop now. 
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There’s a long mile of turf before us; and Challenger is pulling my 
arms off today.” 


The Lawyer arrived in due course. He was evidently on his best 
behaviour; his manner was much chastened and subdued; and he 
answered Brian’s not very cordial greeting, with an attempt at formal 
courtesy, strangely different from his wonted free-and-easy style of 
address. It is possible he may have received a private hint from 
Bessie; but it is more likely that his uncle’s sensations affected 
Daventry in a lesser degree. Even to him, the master of Mote, in his 
own house, was another personage from the modest lodger at No. 3, 
Trasteverine Terrace. For the first week of his stay he was virtually 
inoffensive; spending the greater part of his mornings in Mr. Standen’s 
rooms (to which conferences Bessie was not unfrequently 
summoned), and strolling out with his gun after rabbits or ducks in the 
afternoon; so that he and Brian scarcely met before dinner; at which 
meal Daventry seemed disposed to enjoy himself thoroughly. But he 
was moderate in his public drinking; though the butler could have told 
some curious tales of strong liquors consumed in the smoking-room, 
and upstairs to boot. 


During that week, two of the soldiers from Torrcaster came over to 
dine and sleep; Daddy Goring, and a late-joined cornet — a great 
acquisition to the corps; for he was very handsome, exceedingly 
wealthy, and too wicked for his years. 


Now the Princess’s Own were rather a horsey regiment: without being 
slaves of the Ring, or gambling desperately, they wagered pretty 
freely on most important events; and, if the distance was anywise 
practicable, their drag was never missed at a race meeting. Neither 
Goring nor Armytage (that was the boy’s name) were sufficiently 
versed in turf-chronicles to be familiar with Daventry’s antecedents, 
though they might have heard his name repeatedly. So they listened 
to his after-dinner talk with much satisfaction; purposing to make their 
profit therefrom, or at least, to come out strong before their less 
learned comrades. It is hardly necessary to observe that the Lawyer 
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did not part with one iota of really good information: but he made his 
remarks sound confidential, which did quite as well. 


So it came to pass, that, before they parted next morning, Goring had 
invited him to dine on the following day. 


The mess of the Princess’s Own was exceptional good: you might 
feed there for a fortnight together, and never know when it was guest- 
night, unless you augured it from the presence of the band, or a little 
extra pomp of plate: not one detail of table-arrangement would have 
been neglected, had Lucullus, in the absence of all his comrades, 
been forced to sup with himself, as officer of the day. 


And the credit of all this was mainly due to Daddy Goring. From the 
moment that he came on the mess-committee he began to work at 
convivial economy, with the energy and perseverance that is only 
bestowed on a labour of love; drilling the waiters more diligently than 
he even drilled his troop; and making the ears of butler and cook to 
tingle. A pleasant sight was that portly arbiter bibendi; beaming on the 
fruits of his pains, from the presidential chair, which none other, in his 
presence, thought of usurping; and listening with twinkling eyes, to the 
approving comments of a stranger, on a peculiarly successful ealmi, 
or a beaker of ‘dry’ iced to a turn. 


It was not a guest-night, when Daventry dined there; and only two 
civilians besides himself were present, neither of whom he had met 
before: so he took his place at the president’s right-hand, with 
agreeable anticipations — he was a great epicure in his way — and 
no sort of misgivings. The colonel was absent; and the major senior 
officer. 


Turnbull had been pursuing that day; and had got home late, after one 
of the long tedious hunting runs peculiar to that country, beginning 
and ending in woodland. The soup had been removed before he 
appeared in the mess-room. He was just taking his seat, near the 
centre of the table, with a few muttered words of apology meant for 
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the strangers present, when his eye lighted on Daventry. 


The latter had never seen the major before, to his knowledge. It was 
clear the ignorance was not mutual: for Turnbull started perceptibly; 
and for a moment, seemed as though he would have spoken: he 
thought better of it apparently, and sat down. But all through dinner 
his brow was dark and lowering; and he was very taciturn, replying as 
briefly as possible to the queries about sport, &c.; and never 
volunteering an observation. His comrades would scarcely have 
noticed this— for the major was subject to fits of silence sometimes — 
had it not been evident that there was some positive cause for his 
discontent. The Princess’s Own kept up the good old-fashioned 
custom of taking wine, at least with the strangers present: this 
Turnbull omitted to do now, for the first time within the memory of the 
scandalised mess-butler. Perhaps, indeed, the only soldier present 
who was not struck by Turnbull’s strange demeanour was Daddy 
Goring; who was too immersed in his presidential duties to give any 
single individual more than a moment's attention: none of the three 
strangers chanced to be conversant with the particular point of mess 
etiquette. 


So everything went on smoothly enough — if not very festively — till 
they adjourned into the ante-room; with the exception of the major, 
who disappeared as soon as the move was made. 


Whilst they were drinking their coffee, Goring and his guest began to 
talk about ecarte. The subject seemed to come up quite accidentally; 
apropos of a certain doubtful point in the rules, which had lately been 
discussed in most of the sporting papers. Daventry took occasion to 
observe, that the question ought never to have been settled in 
England; for the simple reason that no Englishman was really a 
master of the game: he himself, he said, had learnt all he knew from a 
French celebrity; and that was enough to give him an advantage over 
any ordinary Britisher. 


Now, ever since the Daddy spent three weeks at Ostend, he had 
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rather fancied himself at ecarte: indeed he did play very tolerably in 
dashing hap-hazard sort of way; in camp and elsewhere, when they 
were brigaded with other regiments, he was always put forward as the 
champion of his corps; and had reaped no small profit and renown 
from some of these mild tournaments for nearly nominal stakes: as 
was aforesaid, the Princess’s Own didn’t gamble. It was next to 
impossible to make him angry; but he was rather piqued, now, at the 
cool way in which Daventry ignored native talent, So he took up the 
glove readily enough, when the latter cast it down; proposing to play 
the best of eleven games “for something moderate; just enough to 
give one an interest in it; say —a tenner— a game, and a pony on the 
rubber.” These points were far beyond Goring’s usual mark; but he 
could not bring himself to object when the other fixed them in this 
matter-of-course fashion: so the table was set out; and the battle 
began. 


The wily Lawyer knew right well that, when the sympathies of the 
‘gallery’ set strongly on one side, the original stake at issue, is the 
merest trifle compared to the bye and outside bets that may be got on. 
He foresaw exactly what would happen now. The Daddy was such a 
favourite in the corps, that very few, if any, of his comrades would 
have had the heart to wager against him, even if they had thought he 
was safe to lose. On the present occasion there were no such 
misgivings: the stranger's manner had rather prejudiced the company 
against him: they thought "he swaggered too much to be safe.” So, 
before a card was dealt the regimental money went on in earnest — 


Leo Armytage heading the plungers, with bets that doubled the stakes 
at once; and the civilians followed, more modestly, their entertainer’s 
lead. So Daventry found himself in the very position that he desired; 
facing all the others, with no one overlooking his hand. 


The confidence of Goring’s backers seemed to be justified: he won 
the first game in a walk; his adversary only scoring one point. They 
were too well-bred a lot, to exult aloud over a stranger; but a low 
murmur of satisfaction ran through the gallery; and there was 
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interchange of meaning smiles, whilst six to five on the rubber was 
proffered freely. Daventry booked every bet as it was offered — they 
were not playing ‘money down’ — with a muttered word of assent, ora 
careless nod: he was shuffling the cards in preparation for the next 
deal, when a quiet voice said, — 


“| think we have had almost enough of this.” 


The Lawyer looked up with a savage scowl; and met the stern grey 
eyes of old Alec Turnbull, who stood in the midst of the group 
gathered round Goring’s chair, with a face that might have been 
carved in granite. 


“I’ve seen a good many pleasant rubbers on our guest-nights,” the 
major went on —“and every one was satisfied with our regimental 
points. But in twenty years’ service I’ve never seen anything like this. 
See now, boys: if you want to gamble there are plenty of places to do 
it in, without turning your own ante-room into a hell. No stranger has 
ever lost, or won, a heavy stake amongst us in my time; and never 
shall, if | can prevent it. | beg that this may be stopped at once.” 


Goring paused for a minute in some perplexity. It wasn’t that he was 
much wrapped up in the match, now; indeed he felt rather sorry that it 
had ever been began; but he did not like that a stranger should go 
away, and boast that he had cowed the Princess’s Own with high 
wagering. 


"It's only for once in a way, major,” he said, apologetically. 


“Once too often,” was the reply. “Look here, Daddy. | might speak as 
the senior officer present; perhaps | ought: but | don't. 


| speak only as the friend, who was an old captain when you joined. 
As a personal favour to me — stop this at once.” 


His hand fell on the other's shoulder as he spoke: — a hard heavy 
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hand enough; but its touch was light and persuasive as a woman's 
now. Goring rose up with his honest face all aglow. 


"Don’t say another word, major. It’s all over, if you take it in that way. 
I'd oblige you on a bigger thing than this, as you know right well. I’m 
very sorry, Mr. Daventry: it was entirely my fault, for going against 
regimental rules. The other fellows only followed my lead. I’m glad | 
won the first game: though it goes for nothing, of course. It makes it 
easier to draw stakes, when I've a little the best of it.” 


A little the best of it! The poor Daddy spoke in perfect simplicity and 
good faith. He had no idea of the talents of the man who sat over 
against him. | believe, that adroit conjuror, could have made the King 
appear, not alone in any given part of the pack, but in the frame over 
the mantel that held the hunting-card, or between the quarters of a 
fresh muffin had he been so minded. It was no wonder that the 
Lawyer’s face should lower so savagely, when he saw the assured 
booty slip from his grasp. It was as much as he could do to control his 
temper, even partially. 


"A match is a match,” he growled out at last. “Of course you must do 
as your commanding-officer bids you, here. But I'll play it out 
whenever you like, elsewhere. At Mote, for instance.” 


With all his invincible good-humour, Goring had plenty of spirit and 
firmness: he was as little likely to be bullied into acting against his 
principles, as the most cross-grained martinet in the service. He did 
not like his visitor’s tone at all; and his own manner showed this 
plainly enough, as he made a coldnand curt reply, to the effect "that 
he should make no appointments at Mote without consulting Mr. 
Maskelyne; and that he considered the match postponed indefinitely; 
or rather — definitely at an end.” 


Daventry gnawed his lips in bitter anger: but he was cunning enough 
to see that he could not possibly make a decent quarrel out of the 
matter as it stood. So muttering — 
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"Have it your own way: it’s all one to me —;” with a hoarse taunting 
laugh, he wheeled the chair round again to the fire; and reverted to 
strong drink and tobacco. 


Of course, a great awkwardness and constraint hung over the whole 
party. Turnbull made an effort to carry on a conversation with the 
other strangers —he had scarcely glanced at the Lawyer since their 
eyes first met— and in this he was seconded by one or two of the 
captains; but the boys broke off into small groups, and spoke low 
amongst themselves; being evidently in much bewilderment. It was a 
great relief to everyone, when Daventry — after resisting a mild 
attempt or two on the part of Goring to draw him into turf-talk — rose, 
and nodding a sulky adieu to all around, prepared to depart. It was a 
clear moonlight night; and he had already announced his intention of 
walking to his inn. 


"I'll go with you as far as the gate — ” Goring said. 


His conscience, exceedingly tender on the point of hospitality, was 
smiting him at that moment. He was sorry he had asked the man at 
all; but felt that the latter had been rather cavalierly treated. 


As the other two went out, Turnbull threw on his cap, and followed; 
merely remarking to the man who sat next to him, “that he would be 
back directly; and they might have a quiet rubber after all.” 


“There’s something devilish odd up, tonight — ” Leo Armytage 
murmured to his bosom friend. “I don’t half like the looks of the 
Daddy’s guest. | shouldn't wonder if the major has gone to have it out 
with him. What fun! | should so like to see old Alec give him pepper.” 


Turnbull caught up the others before they had crossed the barrack- 
square; but he walked on, silently, by their side; never opening his lips 
till they had passed the guard-room, and the gate had been opened. 
When they were fairly in the road without, he addressed Goring — not 
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in the familiar tone that he had used a while ago; but in a measured 
formal voice, as if he had been giving an order on parade. 


“You are not, of course, aware whom you have been entertaining 
tonight? | hope this will teach you to be more cautious in the selection 
of your guests. | never heard the Princess’s Own accused of undue 
fastidiousness: but you must draw the line somewhere — for; the 
regimental honour’s sake, if not for your own. | Knew that person the 
instant | came into the mess-room. But he had eaten of our bread and 
salt, and my mouth was closed whilst he was within the barrack-gates. 
Do you consider a ring-man of indifferent repute, who has been more 
than suspected of card-sharping, a fit associate for your brother 
officers? | know you better than to suppose, that our opinions could 
differ here.” 


The Daddy was more thoroughly taken aback than he had ever been 
in his easy-going life. Before he could answer, Daventry broke in — 
his face black and convulsed with passion. 


“By G-— d, I'll have the law of you for this! Do you dare to 
insinuate... ” 


The change in the major’s manner was absolutely startling, as he 
turned rudely on the speaker. 


“| insinuate nothing. | state my belief, plainly, that you are no better 
than a common card-sharper and swindler. Don’t snarl and show your 
teeth, at me, you hound, if you want to get to kennel with whole 
bones. | tell you, that | was at Chester, sleeping in the same inn, the 
year when you and your gang won three thousand of young Halkit, at 
the very game you were playing tonight. | heard all about your sham 
colonel (he was a broken army-surgeon); and the looking-glass; and 
the rest of it. You might have won the boy’s money without hocussing 
his drink, and half-murdering him. And you want to practise your 
infernal sleight-of-hand tricks, in the ante-room of the Princess’s 
Own? Not — while | am to the fore. | went to my quarters to refresh 
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my memory, from a diary, about that Chester business: but | got back 
in good time, you see.” 


“You shall prove your words; ” Daventry said huskily. 


“Prove them?” Turnbull retorted in huge disdain. “I can’t prove them, 
any more than Halkit could prove that he was robbed and poisoned. 
He don't scruple to express his opinion though, about you and your 
confederates: neither do |. Proof? Look at his face, Daddy; and tell me 
if the proof isn’t there — plain enough for any judge or jury?” 


In truth, the Lawyer's features, unnaturally livid in the clear cold 
moonlight, told a tale easy to comprehend: conviction would not have 
been more complete if the working lips had confessed the villany. It 
was a face terrible to look upon, with its bitter malignity, and shrinking 
cowardice, and faint remnant of almost forgotten shame. 


Goring did look as he was bidden; but he looked not long. That good 
fellow could not abide the sight of punishment or misery — however 
well deserved — any more than he could watch the handling of a 
surgeon's knife. 


“Yes; | see you're right, major;” he muttered: “Right all through. I’m 
awfully sorry; it’s all my fault. But for God’s sake come away. | can’t 
stand this.” 


Turnbull linked his arm in the speaker’s, and followed him, not 
unwillingly, through the gates which still stood open. The dialogue had 
not been loud enough greatly to edify the stolid sentry, pacing 
backwards and forwards on his beat close by. And Daventry stood 
staring vacantly, long after the gate had closed behind them — for the 
first time in his life too stunned to blaspheme. 


Now this episode does not seem materially to bear upon the main 
story. Yet it does so, more than would appear. For Daventry returned 
to Mote, on the following morning, in a frame of mind so thoroughly 
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fiendish, that the working of mortal harm to some one, became a 
matter of simple necessity. Thenceforward he was less guarded in his 
demeanour towards Mrs. Maskelyne; even in her husband’s presence 
he was not careful to abstain from a familiarity scarcely warranted by 
kinsmanship; and daily engrossed more of her society. It is true that 
there was some pretext for this; for they were generally together in her 
father’s apartments; but the unhappy old drunkard, even if he chanced 
to be present, was no more of a check on the freedom of converse 
than an ugly piece of waxwork might have been. 


With Brian too, the Lawyer seemed inclined, of late, to stand on scant 
ceremony: he was sometimes almost aggressive, in his coarse 
sarcasms, and insolent assumption of intellectual superiority. It is not 
to be pressumed that he acted thus deliberately or of a forethought. 
But a savage vindictive devil was raging within the man, and would 
have vent whether he would or no, when not restrained by personal 
fear. It is the same with all the Carnivors, whether they go on two feet 
or four. | suppose, if the King-brute could once be thoroughly tamed, 
he would be safe enough, so long as you treated him fairly; but the 
whip must be shaken, everlastingly, at the wolves and jackals. 


The change in Daventry’s manner towards her husband was so 
marked that Bessie took occasion to remonstrate thereon. The two 
were sitting late one afternoon, in the deep, bay-window of Mr. 
Standen’s presence chamber; who was sleeping off his morning drink 
over the fire, in a stertorous doze. The Lawyer did not attempt to deny 
the imputation. 


“| can't help it, Bess—” he said in his harshest tones. “I do hate him 
so. Even when he’s at the pains to be civil — that isn’t often — he’s a 
way of looking out of his great melancholy eyes that makes my nerves 
tingle. | feel sometimes as if I’d give anything to leave my mark on that 
smooth white forehead of his. | believe | shall, before long.” 


And, as he spoke, his glance went downward to his own left hand 
where sparkled the sharp bright diamond. 
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Now with all her subjection to Daventry —a subjection dating from 
childhood— Mrs. Maskelyne was not a whit afraid of him: he could 
coax her to do anything on earth: but even by him she was not to be 
cowed. She knew that something had gone wrong, though she 
guessed not at the truth (for of the scene in Torrcaster Barracks not a 
whisper had reached Mote, or was likely so to do); and she felt no 
more alarmed than if her cousin had shown signs of slight biliousness. 
It was a mere question, of having the proper remedies ready. So she 
shrugged her shoulders rather contemptuously, as she answered him. 


“| do think your temper’s getting worse every day, Kit. It’s the old story, 
| suppose. You've been losing money, and want supplies. Well — it’s 
just as easy to ask pleasantly, as to make yourself disagreeable 
beforehand. You can have that at all events: there’s no difficulty about 
it, now.” 


There was a careless confidence in her manner that took the Lawyer 
rather by surprise, though he was careful not to betray this. 


“You're wrong” — he said, still sullenly. “I’m not particularly hard up, 
just now. But it’s strange, to hear you talk in that millionnaire style. Do 
you mean that you hold the purse-strings, and have blank cheques 
given you, that you needn't account for? ” 


“| mean just this. When we married there were no settlements, of 
course. You know, some were executed last year, and on a grand 
style too. But you don't know that, since then, Brian has settled 1500 /. 
a year on me — not pin-money, mind; but absolutely for my own use, 
with trustees and all the rest of it — for ever and ever. Poor boy! He 
never thinks of stint or counting, where I’m concerned. | told him, | 
couldn't spend a quarter of it; but he wouldn't listen. Now, perhaps 
you see why my own bank is good for a few hundreds, when they’re 
wanted.” 


Daventry’s face was sullen no longer; but, during the last few seconds 
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it had grown very grave and thoughtful. 
“And, you never told me of this?” he muttered. 


“| didn’t know it would have any particular interest for you ” — she 
answered, with an indifference that was rather over-acted. “Besides, | 
fancied you'd have heard it from him.” 


A side motion of her head designated the sleeping figure by the fire. 


“He tell one anything worth hearing?” the other retorted, with intense 
scorn. Why, he'll forget his own name, before he’s much older. Well, | 
never believed, till now, that husbands and their money were so soon 
parted. So that 1500 /. a year is yours, for life, Bess — whatever 
happens?” 


“Mine— whatever happens.” 


Her voice never faltered as she spoke; yet her cheek flushed painfully. 
She knew well enough what those last words meant. 


A blacker-hearted scoundrel than Christopher Daventry has seldom 
tainted this upper air; and Bessie Maskelyne was worse a thousand- 
fold than many who have died at stake or block. Shame or remorse 
could deter that pair, no more than the wave of crozier could avail, 
when 


L’autel, et el Christ, l'abbesse et sa crosse, 
Tout evanouit dans un eclat de rire feroce. 
Et ceci fut l’exploit de Blas el Matador. 


Yet, at that moment, neither cared to meet the other’s eyes. 


So there ensued rather an embarrassing silence; during which Bessie 
moved away and began to set the fire in order; whilst the Lawyer 
gazed out into the deepening twilight, whistling a low monotonous 
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time. After a while he too rose; and — muttering something about 
“letters to write before post-time” — went his way, without more 
words. Nor was the subject of their last discourse alluded to by either 
of the cousins during the two days which brought Daventry’s visit to 
an end. He departed not without a hint as to the probable necessity 
for his return at no very distant date. Those ‘affairs ’ of Jem Standen's 
seemed a web marvellously hard to unravel — if, indeed, the process 
were not the reverse of Penelope’s. 


A great weight seemed lifted from the domestic atmosphere, when 
that evil presence had removed itself from Mote. It may be doubted, if 
even Mrs. Maskelyne did not feel a temporary relief. It is certain that 
her manner towards her husband was, for some time, unusually 
gracious and caressing. She could not be quite insensible to the 
forbearance he had displayed of late, entirely for her sake; a 
forbearance, too, very foreign to his real character, which — wilful by 
nature— had waxed more so from perpetual indulgence. So she was 
disposed to reward him, after the careless desultory fashion in which 
certain very wealthy persons display their liberality — sowing charity 
broad-cast out of a granary too vast for handfulls to be missed from 
the store. 


Richer, surely, than the rifler of all earth's treasures is he, on whom a 
true woman — be she widow, wife, or maid — hath bestowed, from a 
free heart, the precious mite of love. How many men, | wonder, like 
Brian Maskelyne, having striven earnestly through life to attain that 
most excellent gift, die paupers, after all? 


(To be continued). 


Once a Week, Jan. 6, 1860.] 


